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ORIGINAL TALE. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


TERESA. 
By a Lady of Philadelphia. 

> (Coneluded.) 

Five years, subsequently to their marriage, the husband 
of Teresa was appointed to an embassy at Paris; with what 
ecstatic rapture his gay wife anticipated pleasure and con- 
quest in that enchanted region of the graces, which long 
it had been her dearest purpose to behold. No hero ever 
erossed the Alps with more ambitious visions, and in her 
esse fruition deigned to realize the dream of hope, for the 
most brilliant circles of Paris enrolled her among its dis- 
tinguished belles. ‘Teresa had not in herself the delicate 
wit, acuteness and amiable facility, that distinguished the 
Parisian coteries ; but she was handsome, musical, and 
animated, a foreigner and an Italian, a nation always be- 
held with romantic and filial interest by the French. Her 
success was transcendent ; she was even distinguished by 
the lively gallantry of a young nobleman, then the oracle 
of fashion, so markedly, in fact, as to provoke the admoni- 
tions of her husband, who retained a slight remnant of the 
wnchivalrous jealousy-of the old Italian school. Teresa 
quatfed the delicious ambrosia of self flattery ; when the 
yoice of society echoes the soft accents of the heart, a 
mild and rosy light diffuses itself over the soul, illuminat- 
ing the darkest points of memory, and rendering all other 
mental joys cold, rayless, and supine—vanity is the me- 
mory of the heart, the spiritual part of love and friendship; 
without her recording attributes, they had been the brief- 
est sensations of the hour. She passed, unassailed, the or- 
deal of that society whose taste she estimated above all on 
earth; there only had she encountered appreciators wor- 
thy of her charms; she was a precious medal stampt by 
peerless artists ; the subaltern admiration of other coun- 
tries would now be nothing to her. It was thus’she rea- 
soned before the prejudiced tribunal of her own thoughts, 
sad very naturally overlooked the fact, that her attrac- 
tions had rather disarmed than confounded criticism.— 
Alas! nothing that has power to wound is ever finally lost, 
it reappears at some distant period of time, and stings 
with redoubled poignancy from protracted vengeance. It 
was with infinite relactance, and in compliance with a 
stern necessity, that Teresa left the city, which she named 
the centre of taste, and the elysium of her sex—her adieus 
Were presaging and mournful as the Scottish queen’s on a 
similar occasion. She did not return to Italy, but passed 
many years at different German courts, where her husband 
Was stationed by official duties. This long period was not 
‘amarked by adventure; how, indeed, could it escape? 
such a disposition as Teresa’s shapes them every where, 
and infallibly encounters reverses in a contact with life, 
but none of them were of a character so romantic as to ob- 
literate the Parisian recollections. The raptures of her 
early youth could never indeed be renewed, for experi- 
ence wrought its usual disenchantments. The perfidies of 
friendship, the malice of enmity, the fallacious nature of 
that admiration so fondly prized, its unstable or deceitful 








"basis, were all slowly revealed, and still the craving for 


abated not an atom of its vehemence ; to be again 
soso decid, to enlist the universal suffrage of s0- 





) either by bribes offered to the vanity, or interest of 


its chiefs, or by the seduction of the graces, was still the 
undeviating aim of Teresa’s thoughts and actions. Her 
mind had been early devoted to a few brilliant pursuits, 
judiciously chosen to ensure the sympathy of those with 
whom she lived, and her efforts soared beyond the elevated 
mark set by the judgment of her guides; talent, applica- 
tion, and impassioned self love, gave to the rapid march of 
improvement the features of genius ; the early development 
of any talent excites wonder, and imparts a false though 
favourable impression of the whole. This was strikingly 
exemplified in the history of Teresa, she knew a few things 
extremely well, and displayed a scientific taste in her li- 
mited range of acquirements, and this eclat of success suf- 
ficed in early youth, but her ideas, circumscribed to one 
sphere, became stationary and even narrow in the progress 
of yearss 

A period was approaching when society demanded more 
than the tribute of a few accomplishments, and the pa- 
rade of two or three superficial ideas rendered insipid by 
use—it required from Teresa a seasoning of depth and 
variety in her conversation, which unluckily she had not 
to bestow. The early bloom of youth was past, and she 
every day beheld new competitors disputing with her the 
palm of beauty and fashion—in a word there was a cer- 
tain declension of reputation which the sensitive Teresa 
was not tardy to perceive, or perceiving deeply to lament; 
that she was not entirely inconsolable, she owed to the blan- 
dishments of vanity, which tendered an antidote to the 
wound itself had inflicted, and she ingeniously ascribed the 
decline of her infl , to the rapid augmentation of Ger- 
man formality and pedantry. This vivid sense of their injus- 
tice she sustained with the alleviating perspective of a return 
to Italy, there to receive from the enthusiastic taste of her 
countrymen, a rich atonement to her insulted charms ; but 
of this delightful consummation, there existed no immediate 
prospect, and to fill this dangerous interval with some care 
dispelling scheme, that charm-like should neutralize the 
corroding lassitude of expectation, and by agrand and de- 
cisive stroke dazzle and astonish foreign apathy and cause 
the curtain to drop between them and her, amidst thunders 
of applause, was now the inspiration of her daily dreams 
and midnight vigils ; a multiplicity of projects distracted 
her attention, and her imagination like that of a cor.spirator 
was haunted with apparitions of defeat. Sometimes she 
soliloquised in phrase like this, ‘ Shall I assume the dis- 
hevelled garb and grief fraught lineaments of a Magdalen 
such as Titian’s pencil once embodied ; my cast of features 
would not ill become the character, but no, I am too 
young for devotion, and why should I madly follow the path 
of De Rance and Charles V. I am not as they were sig- 
nalized by crime, and need not wound with unpurchased 
thorns, these tender feet that should be carpeted with 
roses—besides, devotion in Germany has been unfashion- 
able ever since Luther fully established his dogmas— 
and for that fatal mania philosophy, that is out of the 
question; I am aot so unprincipled as to lend it for 
even a moment the semblance of a sanction, and be- 
sides what a ridiculous perversion of the gifts of nature 
for a pretty woman to become a philosopher, What 
vexation the hard impassive stupidity of these people en- 
tails on me ; and what ingratitude ; for years I have im- 





ported and at an immense expense, every variation of 
Parisian costume. I have given them innumerable con- 


persist in preferring the sameness of their native music.—I 

have no resource but politfes; it has repeatedly been as- 

serted in my hearing, that the loveliest women of France, 

are recorded in the annals as political intriguants and even 

insurrectionists. I who am descended from a race of 
statesmen, have undoubted hereditary claims to that spe- 

cies of talent. Iam half convinced, that the overtures of 
civility which my friend the Russian minister unceasingly 

profiers, have a latent meaning. The other day, he said 
in my presence, ‘Italy is the native soil of modern poli- 

tics, the inspired school of diplomacy.’—If I know any 
thing, the code of our great Italian Machiavel is the pre- 

siding star of political science, and nothing is more certain 
than the fact that the illustrious Catharine frequently con- 
descends to employ the talents of her own sex in transac- 

tions requiring penetration and address.” As a consequence 
of this. hasty resolution, Teresa rashly plunged into the 
maze of political intrigue, neither swayed by a venal spi- 
rit of mercenary calculation, nor misled by the spontane- 
ous zeal of partizanship ; present occupation and a remu- 
neratory eclat formed the scope of her wishes and the 
visionary reward of all her embryotic plans—it was for 
the honour of entering the lists she contended, not for the 
victor’s crown; she was in truth no female Cataline, no 
stipulating schemer of matured and consolidated views, but 
an impromptu confederate of the moment, yet a very stre- 
nuous adherent to her new allies.—It is certainly nature’s 
way to disregard the individual, and care enly for the 
species ; in her random distributions, she never troubles 
herself to accommodate her gifts to the station of him on 
whom they are bestowed ; she imparts the germ and then 
leaves its nurture to chance—to one she gives a soul for 
action and to another for pleasure, yet the tenor of a whole 
life is often a seeming contradiction to the inherent pro- 
pensity ; habit with itsfiron hand controuls the-growth of 
the soul, though it cannot alter its nature ; that subtle es- 
sence disdains factitious distinctions and evinces by unre- 
mitting efforts its original bias, a bias that art cannot sub- 
sidize, and which holds an influence as completely tri- 
umphant, perhaps, over an obscure and nameless destiny, 
as when it sits glorious and enthroned upon the laureled or 
diademed brow. 

Teresa had a soul naturally attuned to glory, though it 
was only granted to her to pursue the bright vision through 
the roseate bowers of pleasure and amusement; all the 
feverish struggles of her active mind, were but a pre- 
established series of efforts tending to appal the menac- 
ing phantoms that affright when “ flattery sleeps,” and the 
unexcited imagination recoils, chill and restless on itself.— 
Unluckily for the happy issue of her new treason Teresa, 
in the glory of her zeal, overlooked an important circum- 
stance annexed to it. It chanced that her adopted faction, 
was one to whose interests her husband if not officially 
inimical, was at least more than indifferent—any interfer- 
ence in politics from Teresa, even under the happiest aus- 
pices, must have encountered his zealous dissatisfaction 5 
in the present circumstances, it was a tissue of folly and 
presumption which he knew not how to realise—he feared 
lest the imagined infection of so hateful an enormity should 
subvert his own eredit ; all his skill and experience must be 
put in instant requisition, and these with his mysterious good 
fortune, might perhaps disentangle him from the snare.— 
It is certain the indiscreet Teresa owed the salvation of her 











certs composed of the master pieces of Italy, yet they 


rank, and an esegpe from the awkward incident of a jour- 
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ney home in disgrace, to the time tempered caution of her 
ancient spouse and that awe of beinseance, which ever 
formed a leading trait in his character. His friendship for 
. her received a severe shock from the transaction, a shock 
from which it never entirely recovered, though fraught 
with no scenes of useless recrimination. Teresa thought 
proper to assume, for the occasion, a slight tone of contri- 
tion, though neither repenting her part in the drama, nor 
feeling the smallest symptom of regret for the diminution 
of her husband’s confidence ; not that he had ever been 
to her an object of actual dislike, on the reverse she felt 
for him an early and enduring sentiment of gratitude, for 
the facilities his indulgence ever afforded to the gratifica- 
tion of her wishes; but the whole chain of latter events 
were of a nature tending to engender a spirit of aimless 
misanthropy in the breast of Teresa, which, from a natu- 
ral transition, extended from the species to the individual, 
every object was colored with the fatal hues of disgust and 
disappointment ; she consoled and perpetuated her desola- 
tion by endless comparisons of the disastrous present with 
the brilliant past. Nothing inferior to the hope of a cer- 
tain though tardy release, and those salutary and priceless 
impressions of early gaiety, which it was her good fortune 
to receive, or rather happy organization to seize, opposed 
her otherwise inevitable descent into the sad regions of des- 
pair, where the fixed eye beholds ‘the long year linked 
with heavy day on day ;” and from whose infected atmo- 
sphere the debilitated mind never redeems its lost serenity. 
From these deep-rooted chagrins, this sterile inactivity, 
the long desired signal of a return to Italy, at last relieved 
the discontented Teresa. ‘The first sweet ‘note of pre- 
paration,” wafted hope, blooming, joyous, and renovating 
to her home-sick heart. Her journey was commenced 
with emotions so vivid and romantic, so unanalogous to 
the dismal train, shaped by haunted fancy, that these ra- 
diant guests were hailed as celestial strangers, who now, 
for the first time, mingled their heavenly beams with mor- 
tal feelings. Yet, rendered timid by adversity, she did 
not approach the frontiers of the peerless land of beauty, 
without an entire and dismaying revulsion of feeling ; agi- 
tated, silent and confused, she took the tumultuous vibra- 
tions of fear and hope, for presages, dark and threatening, 
of disappointment and defeat. It was now that her alarm- 
ed imagination recalled the appalling number of years that 
had flown since her absence—and how were those years 
fraught ; of course with astonishing revolutions in society, 
unheard of changes, that might possibly cast a cloud over 
the brilliancy of her first reception; a numerous brood, 
then the inhabitants of nurseries and schools, must ere 
now have started into martial forms, and gay, usurping 
belles. It was a fearful theme, which she resolved to 
banish, and trust to the added splendors that years had 
thrown over her mind and person. 

The reappearance of Teresa in Mer ancient circles, was 
hailed by her gallant countrymen, with an ardency of 
pleasure and respect, that veiled to her eyes the inexora- 
ble facf, that time had rendered somewhat harsh, the traits 
of a beauty, always more showy than delicate ; dissipa- 
tion, and the continual exercise of gesture, to produce 
effect, contributed, no doubt, their quota of destruction, 
but these are generous enemies, compared to those mer- 
ciless executioners of beauty, sickness and sorrow, whose 
victims probably never knew an intemperate hour. Tere- 
sa’s health was vigorous, and she had yet but touched the 
vestibule of the temple of sorrow. It was, for some time, 
the fashion to consider her as one, whose long foreign re- 
sidence had reflected honor on their mutual country; and 
this opinion, widely diffused, enhanced the respect and 
attention already awarded to her—but this auspicious 
commencement, and all the spontaneous suggestions of a 
warm and sanguine temper, did not suffer Teresa long to 
dissemble from herself the odious truth, that she was real- 
ly a foreigner in her native country—this secret, with an- 
other still more hateful and horrid, reached her ears, or 
her understanding, at the same moment.—A genuine bab- 

bler, under the inspiration of that vulgar passion, which de- 
* lights in witnessing or exciting emotion, whispered to Te- 
resa the commentaries of a peevish and hoary hypercri- 
tic, on what he was pleased to designate, the palpable de- 
terioration of her voice ; he asserted, that by the rigors of 
an icy climate, braved too long, its sweetest- notes were 
rendered tuneless and inert, and that she was now incape- 
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ble of those brilliant diquisitions that once thrilled and 
astonished every ear.—‘‘ This was the sorest cut of all”— 
Teresa might haye listened with some shadow.of modera- 
tion to strictures, depreciating her beauty,—but her voice : 
the pride ‘and ornament of her existence—the voice that 
swelled amidst the acclamations of the most resplendent 
and selected assemblies on earth—no, never, while life re- 
mained, could she pardon the false breath that had tarnish- 
ed its renown ; true, it was'a base detraction ; the effusion 
of spleen and dotage, a falsehood that a single trial would 
disprove ; alas, no, Teresa well knew that vindication 
was impossible—the calumniator was one of that class 
from whom reputations flow, and from his decision there was 
no appeal. Teresa fully appreciated the immensity of the 
blow aimed at her newly recovered tranquility ; she dis- 
tinctly foresaw that Italy must hence become more hateful 
than Germany had ever been. She endeavoured to ascer- 
tain the precise date of the censure, and the progress it 
yet had made ; it would seem that an adverse star overruled 
her destiny, and blasted every promise of happiness. 
That sentimental tone, born of the impassioned eloquence 
of Rousseau, and that has so long pervaded the literature 
of Europe, was then just bursting into fashion—Teresa re- 
flected whether she should not adopt it, as an interesting 
and fanciful garb for disappointment: but ere she had fi- 
nally decided on the subject, a new hope dawned on the 
gloom of her troubled horizon, and gay visions rose from 
their ashes in her sorrowful heart.—It was proposed to her 
husband to repair to England, and he had accepted the 
offer. Teresa caught eagerly at the new bait, held out to 
ensnare her hopes; but, on this occasion, her rapture was 
chastened by recent disappointment,—still England was a 
new and untried country, and, above all, it was in proximity 
to that France, whose image had lost none of its charms, 
and to which she turned as the polar star of her most pas- 
sionate predilections—it was now at least in the sphere of 
possibilities that she might revisit its shores. Teresa for- 
got not to revoke all that she had previously thought of the 
power and malignancy of her evil star.—She arrived in 
England, accompanied by her children, who, on this oc- 
casion, formed part of her suite; her son was just twen- 
ty, lively, graceful, and of the best ton; her daughter, 
two years younger, was esteemed by the connoisseurs to 
be nearly as handsome as she herself had once been. 
England appeared to the ill-fated Teresa, a barren and de- 
testable abode, the purgatory of women, and the certain 
annihilation of all the fairy rules of taste.—‘‘ She wished 
for the wings of the dove that she might flee away and be 
at rest.””—But she was compelled to remain, and that for 
nearly a year ; this tedious exile was only embellished by 
one event: she had the happiness to see her daughter em- 
bark for their native land, the wife of an Italian of high 
rank; this was a double satisfaction to Teresa, an ambi- 
tious project was happily achieved, and the same event 
emancipating her from a troublesome charge, left free those 
mental aspirations, whose aim was individual honor,—one 
only stake remained ; but that, the best and dearest, worth 
in itself an empire—for, by the single magic of its name, 
it swept from the pillow of care the wounding thorns, ren- 
dering it soft as the wooing breath of spring.—The ambas- 
sador husband ceded to the importunities of his wife 
three months, for the execution of her Parisian enterprize. 
Sanguine Teresa—thy eternal aptitude to be seduced by 
every smiling illusion, thy power to observe facts, and thy 
impotence in deducing consequences ; thy enthusiasm for 
one set of ideas, whose fallacy, experience could not teach 
thee to unmask—and that mystic faith of thine, clinging 
long and close to one scheme of happiness, a faith that 
bard, sophist, and sage had failed to unhinge, are tokens of 
a disposition, that must rank thee amongst the lonely and 
ardent alchymists of superstitious centuries. Teresa left 
the shores of England, with not the most sterile desire ever 
to revisit its halls and towers,—she arrived at Paris, and 
mingled gaily with the “‘revel’s laughing crew ;” seated in 
the very apartments where first she shone a giddy tyro in 
the race of pleasure, she neglected none of the parapher- 
nalia of ornament, that might aid her superannuated 
charms, in the renewal of their ancient conquests—but, 
alas, even in that long desired central sphere of glory, she 
was rendered miserable, by an unhappy exquisite con- 
sciousness of self. She received a thousand attentions, 
and those of ber former acquaintance, who remained, 
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sought to awaken a host of flattering reminiscences, but 
Teresa distinctly felt that she was not now the foreion 
beauty, and rarity of the saloon ; she saw that women of 
her age and rank, surrendered their. attentions to scienti. 
fic men, and the literati; a race, always odious and incom. 
prehensible to Teresa, and whom she detested whether in 
the ball room or study. With any other person, this last. 
disappointment had proved the crisis of destiny, the signal 
of an entire subversion of former habits—it had no such 
effect on Teresa; in her worst dilemmas, she was never 
divested of sophistry, and now it came to her succour, dis- 
concerting, with its audacious spell, the timid whispers of 
truth. France, the birth-place of chivalry, the land 
where its latest altars burned, was now a degenerate coun. 
try; philosophy and innovation had banished the graces 
from its inhabitants, dissolved their social ties, and broken 
the amiable idols of public worship ; they were a people 
irredeemably odious and contemptible—so raved Teresa, 
in the first heat of her resentment, yet her wrath was of a 
nature to augment with the events of each succeeding day, 
and this was but a sparkle, compared to the flashes that 
followed.—One morning she was reclined on a sofa, wrapt 
in the blackest reverie; she had passed the preceding night 
in a very gay scene, but which appeared to her splenetic 
eyes more dreary than vigils kept with hags on midnight 
heaths, blasted by incantations,—she was roused by the 
entrance ofan Italian, an intimate friend of her’s ; he per- 
ceived a gloomy meaning on her expressive features, and 
inquired its cause: this awakened all her declamation,— 
you behold in me,” said she, ‘‘the champion who de> 
fended and extolled the Parisian world through half the 
capitals of Europe; now I tell you, that, like the armed 
heroines of Tasso, I would gladly challenge to the field, 
the man who dared to breathe a syllable in their favor; 
what can be urged in extenuation of their debasement, 
vile renegadoes from the purest models that ever blessed 
a people, well do they deserve to be blotted from the list 
of civilized nations,—but thanks to Heaven, in a few days 
Ishall depart, and never may I behold their degeneracy 
more.” Poor Teresa—her irritated bosom felt no repose 
till the travelling carriage passed the last barrier of Paris, 
then, with a tragic burst that might form an appropriate 
prelude to the grand explosion, in which Burke, a few 
years after, deplored over, and anathematised the revolu 
tionary city, she, in a similar strain of phrase and senti- 
ment, improvised Paris. When her lamenting voice had 
exhausted its forces, she concluded with the memorable 
quotation: ‘There, Troy once stood.” 

Teresa re-entered Italy, almost a bankrupt in hope ; her 
husband, a dozing automaton, gradually sinking to the tomb, 
would never more marshal her steps through courts and 
cities, inthe chase of glory ; his life was hastening to @ 
close when they left France, and he just lived to re-see bis 
native soil. Teresa saw the cold form of the companion of 
her wanderings conveyed to his ancestral vaults, and then 
retreated to the country, to ponder at leisure on the new 
aspect of affairs. Alas, her retirement was haunted with 
spectre shapes of ennui and regret; the idea of a monoto- 
nous life is dreary even to hearts the most attached ; sen- 
sibility may continue warm, but the imagination chills. In 
the appreciation of the worldly Teresa, solitude was a 80- 
cial death, which she anticipated with the horror of a big 
ot without hope. Few persons ever drank more deeply of 
those enjoyments which, in conformity to their peculiar 
natures, are sweetest and most solacing to taste—she dared 
not say, with many other mourners, ‘I die without having 
lived ;” yet, in the gloomy cloud that overcast her day, 
there seemed a proof of the doctrine of fatality—for, had 
her ardent and romantic soul been ble of re rf 
its vain-glorious dreams, how happily tranquil had passed 
the remainder of her existence, amid the fairest and most 
embellished:scenes of nature, art and recollection.—But 
eternal altars rise to that incomparable man, or angel, 
who shall discover the grand moral panacea, whose secret 
is happiness. he fruits of Teresa’s solitary deliberations 
were two embryo schemes—the first, and most expanded, 
was a law-suit, which she resolved to commence with the 
heir of her only brother, who had died during her absence, 
and without children. ‘This person was a distant relation of 
her own; she denied the legality of his pretensions to m- 
herit the dower of that grand-mother, whose active oppo 








sition occupies a portion of the early history of Teres 
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’ Her next scheme was to secure the hand of an ancient 


and affluent nobleman, nearly allied to one of the most 
jnfluential cardinals of Rome ; every interest was, for the 
nt, absorbed in the result of these great designs,— 
and, however airy and uncertain their basis, they were, 
at least, gifted with invaluable antidotes against despair ; 
she mused, and hoped, and bade imagination wander from 
“tangible realities to the unknown future, which it sketched 
with many a fairy shape and hue—the vacant eye roved 
over the “‘immemorial wood,” and dancing wayes with 
unconscious gaze, 





“ A spirit hangs, 
Beautiful region! o’er thy towns and farms, 
Statues and temples, and memorial tombs”— 
Bat this spirit could. not rouse Teresa’s senses from their 
trance—let this melody of anticipation yet linger ; it is the 
only species of enjoyment fate reserved to cheer the au- 
tumn of her days.—Teresa was taught, after a struggle of 
‘two years; what it has been the lot of thousands to learn, 
=she discovered, to her loss, that law and equity are not 
indivisible; and death, also unrelenting, tore from her 
the ancient lover, ere the church had consecrated 
their vows. These events, so dark, so sinister, pressed 
the tremendous lesson of life on the reluctant sceptical 
Teresa—never, in any human bosom, did the tide of hope 
bound with a stronger current than in her’s,—it is true, 
it was often checked, and liable from very impetuosity, to 
meet with shocks, but it always rose élastic from its fall, 
pursuing one unerring direction from the fountain to the 
elose—bnt the shaft had pierced her heart, her active 
mind looked vainly round for a resource, the game of life 
was finished, the last hope staked and lost ; one slight alle- 
Viation remained, and drew from adversity one of its 
stings ; her sorrows emanated from no opprobrious austeri- 
ty of nature, but were sent by the mandate of inexorable 
destiny ; in this soothing faith, she rocked self-love to 
sleep—the heart more easily acquires resignation tothe 
laws of fate, than when called on to submit to the undig- 
nified rigors of nature. ‘The last asylum of Teresa was 
that very convent where the homilies of the fathers of the 
church cradled her infancy,—there she essayed to prac- 
tise the lessons of stoicism ; but these, if not learned in 
the world, will never be acquired in the cloister ; thus far 
she succeeded, that, whatever were the internal combats 
of her soul, she suppressed all external demonstrations of 
abaughty and accusing spirit ; she bowed to the shrines 
of the saints with enforced devotion,—but the wish to 
render yoluntary, those external testimonies of obedience, 
to exchange the cold dictates of duty, for the warm eman- 
ations of passion, to acquire for her soul the particular 
predilection of Heaven—these aspirations, which are the 
germs of conversion, and can haye but one result, now 
glowed with intense and restless ardor in the breast of 
Teresa. Soon the pious community saw, without wonder, 
the fervor, feigned at first, transforming into real passion. 
It became Teresa’s lot to confirm an early prediction of 
her mother’s: a radiance fell on turret, dome, and shrine 
of her convent, and she herself was the bright luminary, 
—it was no false beam, emitted by the deceitful sorcery 
of an enchanting voice, but the pure light of exalted piety. 
The noble birth of Teresa, her previous history, and pre- 
sent austerities, created a general interest for her, which 
extended to the sanctuary that enshrined a gem so excel- 
» lent. There were sceptics who declaimed on the quench- 
less fires of a disposition, eyer prone to violent resolutions, 
of that latent, lingering love of distinction, which forced 
its victim to wear harness while she breathed, and of the 


Opiates offered to conscience, by the irritating desire of 


fame,—but the majority of the people of every class were 
" Bteatly edified. Here must close the history of Teresa, 
for there was a period when the awful veil forever sepa- 
Fated the religious votary from the contact of events, and 
the vicissitudes of fate, when memory and imagination 
were bafiled in the attempt to furnish subjects for the his- 
torian’s pen, between the two altars that immolated the 
living, and consecrated the dead. 





Lord Russell.—Immediately before Lord Russell was 
@nveyed to the scaffold, he wound up his watch, saying, 
with a smile, “‘ Now I have done with time, and must 
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MISCELLANY. 


I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 
‘Yo glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps.—Shakspeare. 








AGOSTINE POSARI, 
THE SOMNAMBULIST. 

Paying a visit to a friend in the country, says an 
‘eye-witness, I met there an Italian gentleman, 
called Agostine Posari, who was a night-walker ; 
or a person who, whilst asleep, does all the actions 
of one awake. He did not seem to exceed the 
age of thirty, was lean, black, and of an extremely 
melancholy complexion ; had a sedate understand- 
ing, a great penetration, and a capacity for the 
most abstracted sciences. His extraordinary fits 
used generally to seize him in the wane of the 
moon ; but with greater violence inthe autumn and 
winter, than in the spring andsummer. I had the 
curiosity to be an eye-witness of what was told me 
and prevailed with his valet de chambre to give 
me notice when his master was likely to renew his 
vagary. One night, about the end of September, 
after supper, the company amused themselves with 
little plays, and Signor Agostine made one among 
the rest. He*went to bed about eleven, and his 
valet came soon after and told us that his master 
would that night have a walking fit, and desired 
us, if we pleased to come and observe him. I 
went to his bedside with a light in my hand, and 
saw him lying upon his back, his eyes wide open, 
but fixed, which was a sure sign of his approach- 
ing disorder. I took him by the hands and found 
them very cold: I felt his pulse, and found it so 
slow, that his blood seermed to have no circulation. 
At or about midnight he drew the curtains brisk- 
ly, rose, and dressed himself well enough. I ap- 
proached him, and put the candle to his nose; 
found him insensible, with his eyes still wide open 
and immoveable. Before he put on his hat he 
took his belt, from which the sword had been re- 
moved for fear of an accident. 

In this equipage did Signor Agostine walk back- 
wards and forwards in his chamber several times. 
He came to the fire, sat down in an elbow chair, 
and went some little time after to a closet, where 
was his portmanteau. He fumbled in it a long 
time, turned every thing topsy-turvy, and after 
putting every thing in order, he shut the portman- 
teau, and put the key in his pocket: whence he 
drew a letter and put it over the chimney. He 
then went to the chamber-door, opened it, and 
proceeded down stairs. When he came to the 
bottom, one of the company falling, he seemed 
frightened at the noise, and mended his pace.— 
The valet bid us walk softly, and not speak, be- 
cause when any noise was made near him, and in- 
termixed with his dreams, he became furious, and 
ran with the greatest precipitancy, as if pursued. 

He traversed the whole court, which was very 
spacious, and proceeded to the stable. He went 
in, stroked and caressed his horse, bridled him, 
and was going to saddle him ; but not finding the 
saddle in its usual place, he seemed very uneasy, 
like a man disappointed. He, however, mounted 
his horse, and galloped to the house-door, which 
was shut. He then dismounted, and taking up a 


-|cabbage-stalk, knocked furiously at the door.— 


After a great deal of labour lost, he remounted his 
horse, guided him to the pond, which was at the 
other end of the court, let him drink, went after. 





henceforth think only of eternity.” 


turned to the house with great agility. At the 
noise some servants made in the kitchen, he was 
very attentive, came near to the door, and clap- 
ped his ear to the key-hole; but passing on a sud- 
den to the other side, he entered a parlour where 
was a billiard-table. He walked backwards and 
forwards, and used the same postures as if he was 
effectually at play. He proceeded to a pair of 
virginals, upon which he could play, and made 
some jangling. After two hours exercise, he re- 
turned up stairs to his chamber and threw himself 
in his clothes upon the bed, where we found him 
the next morning at nine, in the same posture we 
had left him; for upon these occasions he ever 
slept eight or ten hours together. 

His valet told us there were but two ways to re- 
cover him out of these fits ; one was to tickle him 
strongly upon the soles of his feet; the other, to 
sound a horn or trumpet at his ears. 





WAR. 
(From the German of Schiller.) 

In plains which had formerly possessed plenty 
and happiness, and over which thousands of peo- 
ple were spread, nothing but devastation was now 
to be seen ; the fields, abandoned by the industri- 
ous husbandman, lay waste and uncultivated, and 
where a young crop or a smiling harvest appeared, 
a march of soldiers destroyed the fruits of a twelve- 
month’s labour. Burned castles and villages in 
ashes lay upon all sides, the melancholy objects of 
contemplation, while their plundered inhabitants 
repaired to join an army of incendiaries, and retali- 
ate upon their fellow-citizens that fate to which 
they themselves had been the first victims. In 
order to avoid oppression, recourse was had to 
violence. The towns groaned under the licen- 
tiousness of undisciplined garrisons, who squan- 
dered the property of the inhabitants, and exer- 
cised the utmost disorders. While the march of 
an army laid waste an entire country, or plunder- 
ed it by winter-quarters or contributions, the in- 
dustry of a whole year was effaced by the ravages 
ofa month. The fate of such as had a garrison 
within their walls, or in their neighbourhood, was 
the most unhappy, because the victors trod in the 
footsteps of the vanquished, and no greater indul- 
gence was to be expected from friends than from 
enemies. All these different calamities brought 
want and hunger to their utmost pitch, and the 
miseries of the latter years were increased by a 
sterility. The crowding of people in camps and 
quarters, want upon one side, and excess on the 
other, occasioned contagious distempers, which 
were more fatal than the sword, All the bonds of 
social life were dissolved in this universal confu- 
sion ; the respect for order, the fear of the laws, 
the purity of morals and of religion, were lost un- 
der the weight of an iron sceptre. Anarchy and 
impunity disdained every law, and men became 
ferocious according as their country was wasted. 
No situation was longer respected, no property 
was secured from plunder. The soldier, ina word, 
reigned, and that most brutal of despots often 
made his superiors experience his own power. 





Man that is born of a woman !’’ is so beautiful, and 
tender, and solemn an expression, that in the whole com- 
pass of language, there is not another, connected with ter- 
restrial existence, that awakens deeper feelings, that asso- 
ciates so many affecting ideas, or comprehends more of 
what is lovely and awful, and dear, in alliance with our 
social nature ; while it touches with personal application 





wards and tied him to his manger; and then re- 


every individual of the species.” 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


ZAMIRA, 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 
GaneEM, ZAMIRA, 
Musir, SrirRit OF THE LAKE. 
SPauIs. 
ScEnE.—A romantic country—A lake in view—Zamira 
, discovered. 


Zamira. Why comes he not? I long have tarried 
By this clear lake, upon whose flow’ry banks 
We oft have wander’d at the midnight hour. 
And I have listen’d for the gentle song, 
Which he is wont to sing, when his light boat 
‘Glides swiftly thro’ the sleeping waters, like 
A fairy barque, seen in midsummer dreams. 
,Why comes he not? Oh! if his vows are false, 
If unto other maids he should incline, 
And forget his faithful, fond Zamira, 
Then will no longer shine upon her brow, 
The smiles which he has often gaz’d upon, 
And call’d them moonbeams on a modest lilly. 
Hark! do I hear his car? Hush—hush, ye winds, 
That not a sound may mock my. anxiousness. 
Nay—nay, it is not, ’twas the summer trees 
Waving and rustling, as the evening gales 
Pass’d lightly thro’ their branches. 
Bright Spirit ! 
Who oft has cheer’d us, in our saddest hours, 
With happy omens of futurity, 
Come from thine unseen dwelling, whether ’neath 
The placid bosom of this silver lake, P 
Or in the green wood that is smiling near ; 
Tell me, where tarries Ganem, that he comes not 
Unto Zamira at the appointed hour? 
Has ill befallen him? or other maidens 
Stolen, with brighter glances than e’er beam’d 
From my dark eyes, his ever valu’d love ? 
Come, gentle spirit, at my bidding come ! 
To give new hope, or seal my woe at once. 
(A mist rises, which divides and discovers the Spirit of 
the Lake.) 
Spirit. Maiden, at whose call I come 
From my bright, tho’ viewless home ; 
Maid of ever blooming cheek, 
Listen, listen, while I speak. 
When in yonder starry skies 
The moon shall brilliantly arise, 
Passing gales shall bear along 
To thine ear, thy lover’s song ; 
Plighted vows are unforgot, 
Other maids can win him not: 
Still dangers, sorrows, must thou feel, 
And weep in woe, ere joy in weal. 
(The mist closes on the Spirit and vanishes.) 
Zamira. And he will come again! Oh! thou bright 
queen 
Of yonder stariy arch, why dost thou stay 
From thy celestial throne ? each moment 
Of thine absence seems an age of sorrow. 
(The moon rises slowly.) 
Ah! now, now, thou art rising, bright herald 
Of my fond love’s coming! sweet harbinger 
Of his fidelity ! how beautiful thou art! 
Who can marvel that all lovers, love thee ? 
Thy beams shed peacefulness, thy presence, joy ; 
Thou art the very light of love, the orb P 
Of happiness, and sweet serenity. 
But soft! { hear—I hear his distant song, 
Stealing upon the breeze, that now doth crisp 
‘The lake, like the soft breathings of love’s lute, 
Borne on the southern gale, from orange groves: 
Oh! this sweet silence ! that thus lets me feed 
My raptur’d ear with music ; one might deem 
An angel hover’d warbling in the air. 
(A boat approaches, Ganem sings.) 
Tarry, my love, on this bank, where flowers 
Grow fair, but not so fair as thee ; 
Oh! sadly, my dear one, have fied the hours, 
Since fast thou said’st farewell to me. 
(Landing and kissing her.) 
Ganem. Oh! dear one can the honey bee, that lights 
On every flower, and sips its sweetness— 
Taste such sweets as these ? my kind Zamira! 
Zamira. — more welcome, than the rain which 
eals 
The fevers of the earth, art thou my love! 
Oh! Ganem, each moment of thine absence 
Have I counted : why didst thou tarry so ? 
A thousand fears did agitate my soul, 
A thousand fancies rose up in my mind— 
Woman, that loves as I do, ever fears 
When he, she loves, is absent from her sight. 
Ganem. I know not—so it is, when most we wish 
That Time should swiftly fly, he then will lag, 
. And move as tho’ his wings were made ~ . 
(Nightingale sings.) 


But now I’m here, to listen to thy song 

More sweet than that which yonder Bulbul sings ; 

Hush, hush vain bird, thy plaintive warblings, 

My love will teach thee sweeter notes than those. 
Zamira, 1 cannot sing ; my song was ever gay ; 

But sadness now is stealing over me, 

And I feel as one that’s doom’d to hear 

Some heavy tidings: tell me, Ganem, 

Has aught befallen thee? or dost aught dread ? 

Thou art not friendly to the Sultan, love ; 

A thousand dark suspicions créwd on me, 

And dread forebodings fill my soul with gloom. 
Ganem. ostée) ~ has not heard—no babbler sure 

to 


Of the conspiracy. 
Zamira. (catching the last word) Conspiracy ? 

Ha! then, indeed, the Spirit spoke too true, 

And I shall weep in woe ere joy in weal. 

Ganem! thou know’st my soul is knit with thine ; 

A simple, country girl, ’tis true, whose cot 

Would be a palace, were it shar’d with thee ; 

The flowers that bloom around it, bright as gems 

That sparkle in the court, where thou would’st take me. 

My love, stay here! Oh! raise no hostile arm 

Against thy countrymen! let no civil war 

Make those whose blood, perchance, flows in thy veins, 

Widows or wifeless, childless or orphans. 

It is a dreadful evil, whem kindred 

Rush on kindred in hot war: abandon it ; 

Oh! as you love me, Ganem ! abandon it. 

Ganem. Is it not better, love, that I should strive 

To rid my country of a tyrant’s reign, 

And make all free, as nature made them so ? 

Zamira. No, no—no, no—the peril is too great ; 

Ha! what light streams o’er the lake thus suddenly ? 

A boat, with armed men, now rews this way ; 

What means it, Ganem, are they friends or foes ? 
(A boatis seen approaching the shore.) 

Ganem. I know not. I would they row’d elsewhere. 

We cannot be betray’d ; who would betray ? 

Sadi would not, nor Agib, nor Achmet— 

Who then can be the traitor? there’s Hassan, 

He is faithful—Musif! ha ! is it he? 

I like him not—I never trusted him: 

There was a lurking evil in his eye, 

A double glance I ever doubted— 

Now they near—by Allah, they are Spahis! 

Musif is there ; the villain points to me— 

Ho there! the boat! fool—fool—I am alone. 


(He rushes towards his boat as the Spahis, led by Musif, 

land and seize him.) 

Zamira. Stop—are ye men? ye shall not drag him 

hence. 

Tear from the dove her mate, will she not die ? 

Ganem—my Ganem—let them part us not. 

Ganem, My poor Zamira! but one word with her. 

Musif. vo! 

Now! Spahis! now! heed not the woman’s shrieks ; 

On with the sullen traitor to his doom, 

Ganem. Oh! that [had brave Achmet at my side, 

Or e’en a sabre in this single hand, 

Your triumph dogs should not be easy won ; 

And to the hell he merits, yon false slave, 

I would in justice send. 

Musif. Poor fool! rant on ; 

I hold no parlance with a maniac. 

(Ganem is forced into the boat, which pushes off; Zami- 

ra extends her hands in agony.) 

Zumira. Protect him! shield him! kind Heaven ! 
(Ganem is seen struggling in the boat with Musif, who 
is endeavouring to chain him.) 

Ganem. No! by Mahomet no! no chains for me ; 

I am no felon, for a felon’s chain! 

Off villain! Ah! Providence is kind, 

(Succeeds in unsheathing a dagger, with which he 

stabs Musif. ) 

Drink deep—drink deep—it is a traitor’s blood— 

Now, Heaven, still protect me! 

(Leaps into the lake and swims towards the shore, the 
whole action, which is sudden, anxiously watched by 
Zamira. ) 

Zamira. For life love ! 

How his stout arm divides the glassy waters ! 

(The boat is seen in pursuit.) 

Ha! they pursue him! Oh! my kind Spirit, 

Weave some magic spell to make all motionless ; 

Save him, whose life hangs now on such a crisis. 

(Ganem succeeds in reaching the shore, and falls ez- 

hausted at the feet off Zamira. ) 
Ganem. Near thee—near thee—my gentle, kind Za- 
mira! 


(As the boat, with the Spahis, approaches nearer to the 
Spirit of the Lake appears.) 





Spirit. Maiden, now thy woes are over, 
Safe from danger is thy lover ; ; 


se no idle fears hg thee, 

are wro! and nought can harm thee: 
O’er thy, wedded Ife will ie ‘ 7 
Watch, protecting faithfully. 


(Placing Zamira’s hand in Ganem’s. 


By the dangers now 
And the fears that are fective ; 

By the spells that are cast, 
By unseen, yet still seeing ; 
By the spirits that dwell, where no mortal eye reaches ; 
By the fond rey of love, which ne’er vainly beseeches: 
In the reign of the stars, and the empress of light, 4 
e your souls long since wedded—your bants I unite, 


(The Spirit disappears, and the mist vanishing, diseo- 
vers a beautiful cottage and garden.) 


Zamira. See—see my Ganem—yonder is my home, 
My own sweet native cottage! there, my love, S 
Thinking no more of sorrows that are past, 
But as of some’sad dream, which ages 
Sometimes cannot wipe from memory, 
We cheerily will see the stream of life 
Flow wren Pa unruffled by a care. 
Ganem. My bright Peri! thy words are like the strains 
That angels warble unto fainting souls, 
Assuring them of Paradise : yon cot, 
Which seemingly some fairy hand has rear’d, 
And love has consecrated, to loye 
Shall be devoted. 
My sweet Zamira ! 
There will thy Ganem pass his happy life, 


And think of nothing but his blissand thee. J. B. P. 





ORIGINAL ESSAY. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
FEMALE EXCELLENCE, 
NO. 7. 

Oh! woman, lovely woman, nature made you 

To temper man—we had been brutes without you: 

Angels are painted fair to look like you: 

There’s in you all that we believe of Heaven, 

Amazing brightness—purity and truth, 

Eternal joy and everlasting love.— Otway. 
Every distinguished example of female excellence, 
every incident in the life of woman, that has a tendency to 
dignify and exalt the character of that sex, to whom we 
owe the incipient moulding of our destinies, mentally and 
corporeally, is important to the well being of socicty, and 
is an incumbent duty for the immeasurable debt of grati- 
tude we owe to their toil and anxieties, their midnight 
watchings and their daily cares, their pious devotion to 
our interests and happiness, through sickness and sorrow, 
through good or evil report, with an untiring zeal, and the 
immolating sacrifice of all self gratification, through all our 
tender helpless years, and only ceasing by the separation 
of death. It is important as a mean of strengthening and 
confirming those whose minds are susceptible of apprecia- 
ting their real-worth, of comprehending their virtuous im- 
pulses, of the pure and exalted excellences of which they 
are capable, and do arrive at, when their minds and hearts 
have been early and properly directed by education and 
discipline in the right path. It is also important, as they 
afford incontrovertible refutation of the cold-blooded slan- 
ders of heartless sceptics, who, incapable through the ab- 
sence of all sympathetic reciprocity of feeling of eliciting 
their sensibilities and good qualities, would revenge them- 
selves on their consequent indifference and slight, by a» 
suming it as an absolute position, that woman, vanity, and 
frivolity, are synonimous terms: that they are very pret- 
ty and amusing play things, but incapable, by their frivo- 
lous formation, of being the confidential and equal compa- 
nions of them, the especial ‘lords of the creation ;” while 
those, generally speaking, who thus anathematize the whole 
sex, who heartlessly slander that being towards whom the 
most devoted application of their whole subsequent life 
would poorly repay her sacrifices of health, and pleasure 
and ease, lavished upon their infancy and youth, are scarce- 
ly fitted by their mental energies and improvements for a 
companionship with the most insipid and ignorant of 
the whole sex, whom they affect to treat with contempt. 
(You must have kept very bad company when you were 
in Spain, said a gentleman to a libellous traveller.) 





shore, the mist rises and intercepts their landing—the When this is not the case, and when these scepticisms are 


uttered, and really felt, by minds of higher bearing, it has 
been owing to an unfortunate selection of female associates, 
or an individual instance of female perfidy in the affec- 
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tions of the heart. In the latter instance it is a subject of 
regret, that a heart, capable of receiving and reciprocating 
the purest and best affections, should be thus blighted and 
seared by misanthrepy: in the former, it does not rise to 
the dignity of indignation, and is worthy alone of eliciting a 
smile of pity and contempt. Our own experience, but es- 
pecially our reading, furnishes us with manifold and shin- 
ing instances of mental exaltation, of pure and unchange- 
, able affection, of constancy of purpose, of all that can en- 
~ poble and exalt humanity, to a station but “little below 
the angels,” in that which is styled the weaker sex, that 
might boldly challenge a comparison with conspicuous ex- 
amples in our own. 'To give an epitome of those examples 
‘of purity and excellence, would extend my lucubration from 
the contracted limits of an essay to the expansion of vo- 
lumes. They are familiar and acknowledged by all not 
piassed by individual disappointment, or bigoted in the 
glooms of illiterate ignorance, or the blindness of folly and 
egregious vanity. It is impossible for a man, of any refin- 
" edsusceptibilities, to associate confidentially with delicate, 
virtuous, and well educated females, without being morally 
benefited by the intercourse. 'To youth, ripening into man- 
hood, it is vitally important, and should ever be encourag- 
od, as a mean to softening asperities, instilling an ha- 
bitual Jove of virtue and refined sentiment, and a conse- 
quent disgust for their opposites. There is no safeguard 
go secure against the inroads of grossness and vice, as an 
early association with the beauties of virtue and refine- 
ment. As the dripping of water will, in time, impress the 
hardest substances, so will the gentle virtues meliorate, 
: by their influences, the most obdurate heart. The Lace- 
demonians, to produce a revolting disgust to intemperance, 
exposed, to their youth, a slaye under the most loathsome 
aspect of intoxication. And Pope has said, with great 
truth, that 
Vice is a monster of such hideous mein, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen. 


Andif the gorgon mein of vice, ere we have grown fami- 
liar with its deformities, produces a revolting of the feel- 
ings, is there not something in the attractive loveliness of 
virtue, calculated to lead us into the paths she loves to 
tread, to love what she loves, eschewing and abhoring all 
that she condemns—as he whose eye has been accustomed 
to sunlit landscapes, teeming with all the beauties of the 
picturesque, turns with a saddening horror from barren 
rocks or desert wastes, shadowed by the gloom of ever low- 
ering skies. 

Of the capability of women, under propitious circum- 
stances of education and early association, arriving at sta- 
tions high in the scale of moral and intellectual beings, the 
page of history, beautified and exalted by the bright exam- 
ples, affords us evidence as ‘strong as proof of holy writ.” 
That there are those who fall so far short of this standard 

* of excellence, as to become a reproach to their sex by their 
Afivolities, and a weapon in the hands of its detractors, is 
in@very great measure owing to the weakness and folly of 
their male associates, added to the imperfections of educa- 
tion, in the affectation of treating them as inferior beings, 
who, by a combination of weakness and amiability, are not 
{0 be opposed in their sentiments, but treated and indulged 
a8 spoiled children. And although:they are thus con- 
temptnously treated, most generally by the weakest of our 
sx, who, incapable of sound argument, sereen their de- 
fectiveness under the imposing mask of courtesy, yet the ef- 
feet is to make them feel an inferiority, and finally to make 
them characteristically vapid. And if there is any thing 
calculated to arouse indignation in a female mind, of even 
moderate claims to mental dignity, it is that insult to their 
understanding. Let any man, possessing any degree of 
manly feeling, reflect what would be his sensations if thus 
treated—if any man should treat his arguments with that 
®asy acquiescence so strongly indicative of tacit eontempt. 
Ifyou wouldshave a person rational, he must be treated as 
atational being—if to improve in knowledge, their opi- 
mons must be treated with that respect and consideration 
indicated by a courteous, candid, yet decided argument. 
And let this be said in favour of woman’s heart and mind, 
and which the experience of all, capable of appreciating 
and eliciting their best qualities, will corroborate, that their 
¢ tonfidence is enlarged, their esteem and regard ever most 
decided towards those of our sex, who afford them that ta- 
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cit acknowledgement of equality. And that female who 
will not bear, who will not be gratified, by this test of 
mental energy, is not desirable for a companionship in 
friendship, and much less for the performance of the con- 
nubial and maternal duties. He who can treat the opinions 
of a delicate female, although erroneous with rudeness of 
opposition, and argumentative coarseness, is a brute unwor- 
thy of the social blessings they can bestow, and unfitted in 
his temperament for civilized society; but he who, by an 
unqualified acquiescence, concedes to all their opinions, by 
a tacit, if not an avowed declaration of their constitutional 
weakness, is worthy alone of their contempt, and is their 
great enemy. But, by the interest of the subject, I have 
heen led into a diffusive digression from my original inten- 
tion, which was merely to introduce to the readers of the 
Souvenir, an interesting letter from that most accomplish- 
ed and virtuous female, the Lady Jane Grey, as every inci- 
dent is in the life of that noble lady. This letter is record- 
ed in Simond’s Travels in Switzerland, with the following 
introductory remarks : 

“The public library of Zurich contains, with many other 
curious and valuable manuscripts, some original letters of 
avery affecting interest in the minds of Englishmen. There 
are three written in Latin, to the celebrated Divine of the 
Reformation, Bullenger, by the illustrious and ill-fated 
Lady Jane Grey ; whose great progress in learning, her 
beauty and accomplishments, and her untimely fate on the 
scaffold in her seventeenth year, cannot fail to excite the 
sympathy of every compassionate heart. This Princess, 
the niece of Henry VIII., fair and virtuons, was a prodigy 
of learning.* She suffered on the scaffold, at the age of 
seventeen, together with her young husband, merely be- 
cause her title to the throne of England gave umbrage to 
her Cousin German, the daughter of Henry, the fanatic 
and sanguinary Mary, Queen of England, who married her 
fellow in tyranny and cruelty, Philip II. of Spain.” 

TRANSLATION, 

Second Epistle from Lady Jane Grey to Henry Bullenger. 

‘It is impossible for me, unless I would appear too un- 
grateful, too unmindful, too unworthy of thy favours, most 
excellent man, not to return my best thanks for thy mani- 
fold services and kindnesses conferred upon me. Nor is it 
in my power to acquit myself of this duty without some 
feeling of shame. For the connection and intercourse be- 
tween thee and me have, I regret to say, not been so close 
as thou hadst desired ; and the many benefits bestowed by 
thee upon me, so little worthy ef them, demand, on my 
part, an acknowledgment of some other kind, and gladly 
would I grant it, than mere verbal expressions of my gra- 
titude. In even this mode of acknowledging thy kindness 
it is with no small reluctance, when I think how unfit I 
am for the undertaking, that I venture to prepare a letter 
for such a person’as thou art, 

‘Tt is neither my wish, nor should I presume but for 
certain reasons, to intrude on thy serious and important 
occupations with my childish, trifling correspondence ; nor 
to shock the purity of thy eloquence with the barbarism 
of my composition. It is not, however, in my power, in 
any other way to gratify thee and comply with thy re- 
quest ; nor do I apprehend that this letter will not be re- 
ceived with thy usually experienced indulgence. 

* Concerning thy last letter I have only this to say.— 
Having perused it over and over again, for one single read- 
ing of such an epistle was, in my opinion, by no means 
suflicient, I seemed to myself to reap as much benefit from 
thy most valuable precepts, precepts worthy of such a di- 
vine, as I had ever acquired from the daily perusal of the 
works of the best of other authors. It is thy counsel that 
I should hold fast the pure and true faith in Christ my Sa- 
viour. In this point, in as far as God shall enable me, I 
endeavour to conform to thy request. But as this I ac- 
knowledge to be the gift of God, I therefore promise to 
follow thy advice in as far as the Lord shall assist me. I 
will, on this account, therefore, after the example of the 


* The sentiment of exalted piety and resignation she in- 
scribed on her tablets, on seeing the decapitated body of 
her husband borne from the scaffold, under her prison win- 
dow at the Tower, a refinement of cruelty worthy of ti- 
gers, was written in three languages, in which she was ac- 
complished. ‘This, at the earnest solicitation of the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, she gave to him as a memorial of her 





angel forgiveness, and his admiration and sympathy, 
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Apostles, never cease to pray that, through his'mercy, he 
would increase my faith from day today. To this part of 
duty I will unite, by God’s help, purity of life, in as far as 
my, alas! too feeble powers can accomplish it. Do thou, 
therefore, as becomes thy piety, remember me, I request 
thee, in thy daily prayers. 

‘With respect to the study of the Hebrew language, 
that course which thou hast so ably and conscientiously 
pointed out, I will scrupulously pursue. ; 

‘¢ Farewell! and may God, in that office which thou hast 
undertaken, defend and preserve thee, and prosper thee to 
all eternity. x 

“Thine, always ready to show my affectionate venera- 
tion, “ Jane Grey.” 

Who can read this letter, or dwell upon the pure and 
exalted virtues, the distinguished accomplishments, and the 
early suffering of this young and lovely woman, without a 
strong excitement of love, esteem, respectand heartfelt sym- 
pathy; and not regret her early sacrifice, in the opening 
bloom of her perfections, by that dark, relentless, bloody bi- 
got, whose obdurate heart thus sacrificed her a victim to her 
envy and jealousy, an innocent sufferer for a pious submis- 
sion to the regal ambition of those she loved. The whole 
course of history does not afford a parallel of such chaste, 
exalted, almost immaculate innocence in the sufferer ; or 
fiendlike obduracy in the persecutor. And if the female 
sex could not adduce another and a similar instance of hu- 
man perfectibility, the even and exalted tenor of the whole 
life of that illustrious lady would, in itself, be an ample re- 
futation of the sweeping slanderers of their sex. But shin 
ing, conspicuous, and exalting as this is, there are many, 
very many others they might adduce, to ‘return the poison- 
ed chalice to their lips,” who wantonly, or ignorantly, 
despoil their reputation. QUEVEDO. 








BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
No. Il. 


MEMOIRS OF MRS. CONSTANTIA GRIERSON. 

Tuat the most splendid talents, united with the most 
intense application, are not confined either to sex or sphere 
of life, is fully evinced by the subject of the present me- 
moir. This prodigy of early learning and acquirements 
(whose maiden name is no where mentioned) was born in 
the county of Kilkenny, Ireland, of parents poor and illi- 
terate. Nothing is recorded of her until her eighteenth 
year, when we are told by Mrs. Pilkington, that she was 
brought to her father to be instructed in obstetrics, and that 





‘then she was a perfect mistress of the Hebrew, Greek, Lae 


tin, and French. languages, and was far advanced in the 
study of mathematics. Mr. Pilkington having enquired of 
her where she gained this prodigious knowledge, she mo- 
destly replied, that when she could spare time from her 
needlework, to which she was closely kept by her mother, 
she had received some little instruction from the minister 
of the parish. She wrote elegantly (says Mrs. P.) both in 
verse and prose ; but the turn of her mind was chiefly to 
philosophical or divine subjects ; nor was her piety inferior 
to her learning. ‘The most delightful hours this lady de- 
clares that she had ever passed, were in the society and 
conversation of this female philosopher. ‘‘ My father (adds 
she) readily consented to accept of Constantia as a pupil, 
and gave her a gencral invitation to his table, by which 
means we were rarely asunder. Whether it was owing to 
her own design, or to the envy of those who survived her,- 
I know not, but of her various and beautiful writings I 
have never seen any published, excepting one poem of 
hers, in the whole works of Mrs. Barber. Her turn, it is 
true, was principally to philosophical or religious subjects, 
which might not be agreeable to the present taste; yet 
could her heavenly mind descend from its sublimest heights 
to the easy and epistolary style, and suit itself to my then 
gay disposition.” 

Mrs. Barber, likewise, gives her testimony to the merit - 
of Constantia, of whom she declares, ‘that she was not 
only happy in a fine imagination, a great memory, an ex- 
cellent understanding, an exact judgment, but had ajl these 
crowned by virtue and piety. She was too learned to be 
vain, too wise to be conceited, and too clear-sighted to be 





irreligious. As her learning and abilities raised her above 
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her own sex, 80 they left her no room to envy ; and, on the 
contrary, her delight was to see others excel. She was 
always ready to direct and advise those who applied to her, 

\ and> was herself willing to be advised. So little did she 
value herself upon her uncommon excellencies, that she 
has often recalled to my mind a fine reflection of a French 
author—‘‘ ‘That great geniuses should be superior to their 
own abilities.’”? Constantia married a Mr. George Grier- 
son, a printer in Dublin, for whom -Lord Cateret, then 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, obtained.a patent, appointing 
him printer to the King, in which, to distinguish and re- 
ward the merit of his wife, her name was inserted. 

She died in 1733, at the premature age of twenty-seven, 
admired and respected as an excellent scholar in Greek and 
Roman literature, in history, theology, philosophy, and 
mathematics. Her dedication of the Dublin edition of Taci- 
tus to Lord Cateret, affords a convincing proof of her know- 
ledge in the Latin tongue; and that of Terence to his 
son, to whom she wrote a Greek epigram. Dr. Hazlewood 
esteems her Tacitus one of the best edited books ever pub- 
lished. She wrote many fine poems in English, but es- 
teemed them so slightly, that very few copies of them were 
to be found after her decease. What makes her character 
more remarkable is, that she rose to this extraordinary 
eminence entirely by the force of natural genius and unin- 
terrupted application. R. R. R. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘The Nervous Gentleman” has arrived, and isin safe 
keeping. An article with this appellative, sent us by our 
friend Quevedo, whose untiring devotion to the cause of 
letters has so often elicited our warmest thanks, has afford- 
ed us great pleasure in its perusal, and we shall take an 
early opportunity of presenting it to the readers of The 
Souvenir. We mustremind our correspondent that it will 
be necessary to furnish the second part before we can pub- 
lish the first. 

‘¢Edwin and Emma, an original Tale,” has passed 
through too many hands to allow of its being made much 
of at this time, and we recommend the writer to a newer 
subject when he again feels in the romancing mood; the 
present wont do. 

The “Spirit of Contradiction,” an Essay for our prose, 
and ‘‘The Warrior’s Plume,” by Sydney, for our poetical 
department, are selected for publication in the next. 

Several communications received this week came 
too late for the present number; we shall shortly notice 
them. 





Some time since we had occasion to confess an uninten- 
tional peccadillo—a sin of omission we were guilty of in 
relation to a worthy man, for which we made an apology 
and craved forgiveness. The party “sinned against,” 
with that courtesy which has always been his characteris- 
tic, immediately sealed our pardon ; and we have now to 
thank him in addition to the feelings of gratitude we enter- 
tain on this account, for the very prompt attention he be- 
stowed on a request of ours, which, we assure him, shall 
not soon pass away from our remembrance. 





To day we conelude the publication of Teresa,” 
an original Tale by a Lady of this city, which for beau- 
tiful simplicity of style, interesting incident, and happy 
management, is not inferior to any article of a similar 
description we have yet seen. ‘The moral too is excel- 
lent, and we cordially recommend its perusal to our fe- 
male readers, assuring them that the time thus o¢¢upied 


: 


i 


will be well employed. We trust the fair author will not 
resign her pen, as she unquestionably possesses taleits 
that should not be suffered to rust in idleness. 

The essay on Female Excellence will be found inter- 
esting and instructive. It is written in a nervous style, 
and contains many judicious observations worthy the 
serious attention of both sexes, particularly the weaker. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
The Quarterly Review, No. 71. 
Hogg’s Travels on the Continent. 
Remarks on the Disorders of Literary Men. 


The latest publications are to be had of JupaH Dosson, 
108 Chesnut-street. 





* PREMIUMS. 


To obtain for “‘ The Souvenir” a portion of choice ori- 
ginal matter, and at the same time bestow our mite of 
encouragement on native talent, we offer the following 
Premiums, to be awarded by a committee composed of 
gentlemen possessing competent literary qualifications. 

1. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL TALE, $30. 

2. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL POEM, of 
not more than 100 or less than 60 lines, $30 

8. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL ESSAY, $20. 

4. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL BIOGRA- 
PHICAL SKETCH, $20. 

The prizes to be distributed January 1, 1828. 

All communications intended for the premiums must be 
addressed, post paid, before the Ist of December, 1827, to 
the publisher, accompanied by a sealed note containing 
the name of the writer, which will in no case be opened 
unless when the prize has been awarded to the author, 
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OBITUARY. 

Departed this life on Friday, the 14th instant, Maria 
Parke, daughter of Charles B. Parke. 

It is appointed unto all the living to die; and neither 
age, nor sex, not station, can prevent the approach of that 
messenger who heralds the passage to the tomb. Un- 
mindful of worldly distinetions, he enters alike the palace 
of the lofty and the cottage of the humble; and passing age 
and infirmity and decrepitude abides with the young—the 
beautiful and the happy. Wherever he appears his pre- 
sence is marked with sorrow, and his departure is accom- 
panied by tears—he changes rejoicing into grief, and con- 
verts festivity to sadness. There is ‘‘a mourner o’er the 
humblest grave ;”” and no one departs from this existence 
without claiming the tribute of a tear. Even when dis- 
ease has long been wasting the frame of the victim, and he 
has sunk slowly and expectedly to the tomb, we cannot re- 
frain from mourning; but when the summons is given to 
one in the bloom of health and the flush of hope—happy 
in the enjoyment of every earthly pleasure, and looking 
forward through a brilliant perspective, then our hearts are 
doubly saddened, and we feel almost inconsolable at the 
loss. The subject of the present notice was eminently 
blessed with every advantage that can render life desirable; 
possessing youth and health and beauty ; surrounded by a 
numerous circle of acquaintance, to whom she was closely 
endeare®by her amiable qualities ; and rendered capable, 
by the refinements of education, of partaking largely of ine 
tellectual pleasures, there was nothing wanting to fill up 
the measure of her earthly happiness. But, alas! how 
vain and unstable are the reliances of human nature—how 
fleeting the joys of this transitory existence! Inthe midst 
of all these blessings she was suddenly called away to those 
mansions ‘¢ not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” 
where her stainless soul is now participating in holy com- 
munion With its God. By those who survive her; she will 
long be remembered with feelings of the deepest regret. 
The dignified courtesy of her manners; her unassuming 
and amiable conduct; her superior accomplishments, un- 
stained by any tinge of affectation ; the loveliness of her 
person; but, above all, the pure and unsullied but gentle 
and benevolent heart, which imparted a charm to her so- 
ciety while living, have left imperishable traces in the me- 











mories and affections of her friends. 








SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 

The Yellow Fever is raging immoderately in New Or- 
leans, and threatens to lay waste the city, 

The Legislature of New York commenced an extra ses 
sion at Albany, on Tuesday week, to revise existing laws, 

The Grand Jury of the Mayor’s Court separated on 
Wednesday last, after a session of nine days. They found 
84 true bills, ignofamised 39, and dismissed 8 for want of 
evidence. Of the whole number of bills submitted to their 
consideration, fifty-four were for assault and battery. In 
eighteen cases the prosecutors were directed to pay the 
costs. : 

In the seven years preceding 1525, the eapital convic- 
tions in England and Wales amounted to eight thousand 
two hundred and forty-four. 

Mr. Canning’s funeral took place on the 16th August, 
The London papers give full accounts of it. 

The receipts of British Religious Institutions last year, 
exceeded $1,300,000. 

It is mentioned that the Rev. Daniel H. Barnes, of New. 
York, has been appointed President of the Columbia Gol- 
lege, in Washington city. 

A new periodical work is announced to be published at 
Columbus, in the State of Ohio, under the direction of the 
Ohio State Colonization Society, the title of which is to 
be The African Repertory and Colonization Register, 
This fact strongly illustrates the rapid advancement of this 
scheme in the public favour. Twelve months ago it had 
scarcely been heard of in the State of Ohio. 


Much interest has been excited throughout the 
Union, on account of the preparations for the descent of 
the schr. Michagan over the Falls of Niagara, on the 
8th inst. As was to be expected, a numerous concourse 
assembled to witness the novel scene. The vessel was 
got under weigh about 5 P. M. and passed the first rae 
pid, (with American and British colours flying) unhurt, 
still head on, making a plunge, shipping a sea and rising 
from it in beautiful stile, and in her descent over the 
second her masts went by the board, at the same mo- 
ment affording those who have never witnessed a ship- 
wreck, a specimen of the sudden destruction of the 
spars ofa ship at sea in case of a wreck. Expectation 
for her fate was at the highest; when she swung round 
and presented her broadside to the dashing and foaming 
waters, and afier remaining stationary a moment or two, 
was by its force, swung round, stern foremost, and har- 
ing passed-to the third rapid, she bilged, but carried 
her hull apparently whole, between Grass Island and 
the British shore -to the Horse Shog, over which she 
was carried stern forémast, and launched into the abyss 
below. In her fall, she was dashed into ten thousand 
pieces. After the descent, the river exhibited a singular 
appearance from the thousands of floating fragments, 
there being scarcely to be seen any two boards nailed 
together, and many of her timbers were, broken into 
twenty pieces. Such was the eagerness of the multitade 
present to procure a piece of her, that before sunset a 
great part of her was carried away. The animals on 
board, (which consisted of a Buffalo from the Rocky 
Mountains, two bears from Green Bay and Grand Ri- 
ver, two foxes, a racoon, a dog, a cat, and four geese,) 
when the vessel was left to her fate, were all let 
loose.on deck, except the Buffalo, who was enclosed in 
atemporary pen. The two bears left the vessel shortly 
after she began to descend the rapids, and swam ashore, 
notwithstanding the rapidity of the current. On reach 
ing the British shore they were taken. The Buffalo 
was seen to pass over the Falls, but was not visible af- 
terwards. What became of the other animals is not 
known. These who had glasses could see one of the 
bears climbing the mast as the vessel approached the 
rapids ; the foxes, &c. were also running up and down, 
but nothing was seen of them after the schooner passed 
over. The only live animals of the crew that passed 
over the falls were two geese ; they were taken up un- 
hurt. An English gentleman purchased one for two 
dollars ; the other was presented to an American gentle- § 


sman.— WV. Y. Pap. 
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: ‘good, but generally was not what we expected to see. 
Vif his acting was not disfigured by rant, it was equally 


+ exception the worst we have ever seen on a respectable 


* fleman possesses considerable talents, which, if properly 
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* THE DRAMA. 
WALNUT STREET THEATRE. 

On Wednesday evening last, Mr. Hamblin appeared 
as Virginius, in Knowle’s tragedy of the same name. 
We are disposed to consider his personation of this po- 

character as being very clever, although we have 
en two or three who have given us decidedly more 
faction. In some of the scenes he was certainly very 


open to censure by a lukewarmness and feebleness, to- 
tally incompatible with the part. We must, however, 
beat testimony to his superior style in the last act. Mrs. 
Cowell’s Virginia was exquisitely soft and tender; and 
Mrs. Greene’s Servia the best we haye seen. “ 

On Friday evening, Mr. Hamblin personated Othello, 
perhaps, the most difficult character in the range of the 
drama. We were very agreeably disappointed, con- 
sidering him altogether unfit for the part; but he so far 
exceeded our anticipations, that throughout the piece 
his acting frequently gave us much pleasure; and if this 
sensation was not more heightened, it must be ascribed 
more to the person who appeared as Jago, (without 


stage,) than to any inability on his own side; for we 
saw sufficient to convince us, that had he been properly 
supported, (and there is no character that requires such 
aid, more than Othello, to render it effieient,) he would 
have presented the best opportunity for exciting com- 
mendation he has yet offered. Under these circumstan- 
eesthen, we attempt to notice his performance. His first 
anf second act were indifferent—“ Put up your swords 
the dew will rust them,” was not given well. Hisspeech 
tothe senaie, was tame, dispassionate and powerless, 
We expected he would be particularly fine in that part. 
In the celebrated third act, he was in many parts of it 
decidedly excellent, and merited the hearty applause he 
received. One of the best points was omitted by him, 
owing to the unpardonable carelessness of the Jago, 
who neglected to give him the cue. Throughout the 
fourth act, he was also very good ; indeed, we have never 
seen it better executed. In the last act we saw little to 
praise, and much to condemn. One would have sup- 
posed he was searching after the softest part of the stage 
_ for making a decent and easy die of it after he stabbed 
himself; he was so long and so industriously employed 
in preparing to fall—it approached very near to the ri- 
diculous. 
“Mr. Smith’s Cassio was excellent, as was also his 
Icilius in the tragedy of Virginius. This young gen- 


cultivated will place him in an enviable sphere in his 
‘profession. His conceptions generally are just, display- 
al scholar, and man of taste and discernment. 
is, however, much to correct in his acting. His 
enunciation is too monotonous and unharmonious. He 
has, we are satisfied, so much application and industry, 
_ that with a little attention he might correct this, his 
most glaring defect; if we were not afraid of being 
considered too presuming, we would recommend to his 
perusal, Dr. Rush’s work on the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Voice. 
Mrs. Cowell’s Desdemona was the loveliest persona- 
tion of the part we have ever seen. Mrs. Greene gave 
great force and energy to Emilia. We have not the 
pleasure of announcing the production of a new piece 
th¥'week—the performers have been busily engaged in 
$erparing themselves for the tragedies which have been 
Played since Mr. Hamblin’s appearance ; for all that, 
We think it would be as well to put aside, at least. for 
some weeks, the comedies of John Bull, and Paul Pry 
excellence itself will tire. 
* Mr. Hamblin took his benefit, and made his last appear- 
ance here, on Monday evening last. He played Jaffer, 
in Otway’s tragedy of Venice Preserved. He had a 
‘towded house, His performance of the doating husband 
ole friend was highly creditable to his abilities, 


young townsman Forrest is rather before him in it. 
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He 
does not appear happy in delineating excess of passion and 
feeling ; he is never so much at home as in the cold and 
phlegmatic Roman character. Mrs. Hamblin made her 
first appearance here, for the occasion, as Belvidera. She 
is a pretty, agreeable looking gentlewoman ; better suited, 
we should say, from her performance of Belvidera, for the 
walks of comedy than tragedy; an opinion in which we 
were stronger confirmed by witnessing her Harriet, in the 
interlude of Is he Jealous? She is the most bewitching 
little creature that ever usurped the breeches, 

The entertainments at this place are generally protract- 
ed to so late an hour, that we would respectfully recom- 
mend Mr. Cowell, the manager, to commence them a lit- 
tle earlier. 





CHESNUT STREET THEATRE. 


By late information ‘from abroad we learn, that Mr. 
Wemyss, manager of the Chesnut street Theatre, has 
more than accomplished the most sanguine expectations. 
His trip to England has been crowned with signal suc- 
cess; he having suceeeded in engaging for our Theatre, 
as stationary performers, some of the most talented and 
valuxble actors to be found in London; and engaged as 
a Star the celebrated Mrs. SLoman, at present, the 
principal actress in Tragedy and Comedy of Covent 
Garden Theatre—She is styled a miniature copy of 
Miss O’Neil; and since the retirement of the latter 
from the stage, is the only person who has supplied her 
place. Her Belvidera and Lady Teazle, are said to 
be unrivalled. 

Among those who are to be attached to our company, 
we observe the names of Mr. Soutuwe:t, Mr. S. Cuar- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Mencen, and Mr. and Mrs. Row- 
BOTHAM. 

Southwell is highly spoken of in the papers; being 
considered it would seem, one of the first performers 
of Drury Lane. His J@omeo is termed the best in Eng- 
land. The papers are loud in his praise. 

Mr. Mercer is one of the most accomplished gentle- 
men that ever graced the stage. 

Rowbotham isa general actor of fine acquirements. 
His name is not new to the public—Wemyss was to 
leave England on the Sth instant. 

It is expected that our Theatre next season, in point 
of talent and attraction, will surpass any other in the 
Union. No expense has been spared to procure the best 
performers that were to be had; and if the public is as 
liberal in bestowing its patronage as Mr. Warren has 
been in his exertions to merit it, we shall be content, 
Weare glad to observe that he has had the spirit to en- 
gage a Star direct from England, thus raising the Phila’ 
delphia Theutre to that station which it has in a measure 
forfeited by waiting on the convenience of other mana- 
gers. The Theatre, we understand, will be opened for 
the season, early in next month. 





THE SOLDIER. 
FROM PETRONIUS ARBITER. 

When Iw asa slave, said Niceron, we lived in a 
little village which now belongs to Gavilla : there, 
as Heaven would have it so, I fell in love with the 
wife of Terentius the suttler—you remember Me- 
lissa, the pretty dancing girl—my fondness, I as- 


centious kind—No—I loved her for what I could 
get, and may I die if ever I was disappointed ! If I 
wanted money, or any thing else, I had only to 
coax her and have it. Her good man happened 


as I could to gotoher. Friends, you know, are 
tried in adversity.—My master, as luck would have 
it, was gone to Capua, to sell his wares. I took 
this opportunity of persuading a comrade of mine 
to accompany me to the five mile stone. He was 
a soldier, and as fierce as Pluto.—We proceeded, 





not distinguished by superior excellence. Our 


sure you, was not for her person, or at all of a li-|te 


to die in the city. I therefore posted away as fast 





about the crowing of the cock, among some tombs; 
my companion began to mutter something to the 
stars, whilst I went whistling along, thinking of 
nothing at all ; at length I looked behind me, and 
observed my soldier leisurely undressing himself, 
and placing his clothes before him on the ground. 
My heart was up to my mouth—I stood like a 
corpse ; whilst he, making a rapid circle round 
his clothes, was in a moment changed into a wolf. 
—You think I jest—You are mistaken—I would 
not tell a lie for an estate—But as I was saying, as 
soon as he became a wolf, he set up a terrible 
howl, and fled intothe woods. At first I was de- 
prived of all recollection, but when I went to take 
up his clothes, I found them turned into solid 
stone. You may imagine how I was terrified ; 
nevertheless I drew my sword, which holding be- 
fore me, I made the best of my way to the house 
of my mistress. I was as pale as a ghost, my 
spirits were quite gone, a cold sweat ran over me, 
my eyes were sunk, nor did I recover but with 
the extremest difficulty. Melissa began to ex- 
press her surprise at my being abroad so late.— 
“If,”* said she, “ you had been but a little sooner 
you might have assisted us.. A wolf entered our 
yard, disturbed the cattle, and tore some of them 
in pieces ; though he got away, he had nothing to 
boast of, for our man ran a lance through his 
neck.” Hearing this, I never stopped to close 
my eyes, but as soon as it dawned, ran home as if 
Thad been robbed. When I came to the place 
where the clothes had been changed into stone, 
nothing was to be seen but a quantity of blood: 
when I reached home, I found my soldier in bed, 
and under the care of a surgeon, for a wound in 
the neck. I then found him out to be one of 
those who can take what shapes they please, and 
I would never consent to mess with him again.— 
I care not a farthing what people may think of my 
story, but if I have told a syllable of untruth, I 
wish I may be hanged. 








MARRIED. 
On the 14th inst. by the Rev. William Staughton, D. D. 


Mr. Jonn TayLor, to Miss Saran Ann, daughter 
of Christian Sulgar, both of the Northern Lib@ities. 
On the 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Vanpelt, JOSHUA 


Brown, to Miss CarHarinE MaBerry, both ‘ef this 
city. 
On the 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, Mr. Davi 
SrrER, merchant, of Siterville, Delaware county, to Miss 
RacHEL Moore, of said county, grand daugliter of the 
venerable James Abraham, of the Great Valley. 

On the 12th inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop Conwell, 
Mr. Samvet M. ZereEs, to Miss Marra SoMERSET. 

On the 9th inst. in New-York, by the Rev. A. Maclay, 
Mr. Samuet C. Rocers, of this city, to Miss CatHa- 
RINE Mayo, only daughter of the late Samuel Mayo, of 
New-York. 

On the 9th inst. at St. Andrew’s Church, by the Rey. 
Mr. G. T. Bedell, Capt. Roperr W. Harris, to Mrs. 
Sopuia P. WynkHOUsE, both of this city. 





DIED. 
On the 14th inst. Mr. SamveL Baker, house-carpen- 


I. 
On the 12th inst. after a lingering illness, Mr. Tuomas 
LACKEY, aged 34 years. ; 
On the 12th inst. after a few days illness, Mr. HarDING 
F. Lonecore, aged 22 years. 

On the 11th inst, after a long illness, Mr. Ropert ImM- 
Lay, merchant, of this city, aged 69 years. 

On the 11th inst. aged 22 years, after a lingering illness, 
Mrs. JANE, wife of Mr. Henry P. Traftt, Jr. 

On the 9th inst. of consumption, Mrs. Saran Hup- 
FIELD, widow of Mr. Charles Hupfield, aged 47 years. 

At New-Orleans, on the 20th ult. Mr. ALEXANDER 
Bretton DESCHAPELLES, aged 22 years, a native of Phi- 
oe He arrived at New-Orleans on the 15th of May 
ast. 

At New-Orleans, on the l4th of August, of consum 
tion, Mr. Joun SNowDEn, Printer, in the 36th year of his 





the moon shining as bright as the day, till we came, 


age, formerly of Philadelphia. 








a 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


MELODY.—wasuincron. 
As the sun when declining, tho’ shorn of his beams, 
His brilliancy dimm’d, more majestic appears— 
More soften’d—endearing his ling’ring gleams, 
And leayes a creation he cherish’d in tears. 


So set the bright sun that his country -had cheer’d, 
Mid the gloom of oppression, and sorrows of years, 
By the mellowing beams of his virtues endear’d, 
And a nation he nurtur’d bemoan’d him in tears. 


SYDNEY. ~ 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 
FAME. 
Goat of the high aspiring mind, 
Immortalizing Fame! 
Oh! who so low of mortal kind, 
Craves not thy sounding name. 


Puff’d into life by flattery’s breath, 
And blighted by a word ; 

Snatch’d from the threat’ning gripe of death— 
Dark envy thy award. 


From Virtue’s temples torn and given, 
The tyrants brows to grace— 
Dark, daring enemies of Heaven, 
Fierce scourgers of their race. 
« 


From pious, long enduring worth, 
By murderous slander riven, 

To blazon worldly power forth, 
And to a Nero given. 


Like driven snow full easy stain’d, 
Or spring flowers nipt by frost ; 
By toil, privation, suff’ring gain’d, 

And in a moment lost. 
Holy and loved of Heaven in him,* 
Who blest a nation’s fate ; 


Curst in the wretch whose diadem 
Was swayed with deadly hate. 


* Washington. 


SYDNEY. 


t Caligula. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
TO 


Wett—are the flowers of youth 
As bright as when we parted? 

Were the fairy visions of Hope all truth, 
And art thou still light hearted ? 


Or say has sorrow blighted 
The flowers in their bloom ; 

And the rosy path which once delighted, 
Ob! leads it not to the tomb ? 


I have found that dreams like these 
Are vain aerial things ; 

That dazzle-yallure—and ever please, 
Until we feel their stings. 


And the hues of Hope all fade, 
As fast as they deck life’s sky ; 

For oh! is it not with colours array’d, 
That an instant glow and die? 





I have found that those gardens bright, 
Where rosy pleasure smiles, 

Are fairy scenes of betraying light, 
Where the syren’s song beguiles. 





THE SOUVENIR. 





And the odours, mingling on the breeze, 
Are poisons that blight forever ; 

And grasping at pleasure, despair we seize, 
Court bonds that but death can sever. 


So is it with thee; my gentle.one, 
Sois it, alas, with thee ; / 
The giddy race of life has run, 
And what—oh ! what are we ? 


' Our cheeks wear not health’s rosy bloom, 
Nor with joy do our eyes now beam ; 

And soon in the all concealing tomb, 
Will end our life’s vain dream. 


Come—come to me, poor hapless one, 
We will love now, come to me; 
We'll on—when the pilgrimage is done, 
Rest together peacefully. J. B. P. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
A FANTASY—ON LOUISA. 


Youne Love around her playful dances, 

And reigns in the depth of her full blue eye ; 
His arrows darting in her glances, 

To all men’s hearts—so wantonly. 


All day Cupid basks in her beauty’s sun, 
At eve in her dimple doth softly cower, 
To repose, when his joyous tasks are done, 
On her brilliant cheek, Love’s roseate bower. 


Tis thought, when her spirit flies above, 
The God, inflam’d with his own pure fire, 

Will follow it, and thus Beauty and Love, 
In one short moment, will both expire. S. H. 


THE DISINTERRED WARRIOR. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


GaTHER him to his grave again, 
And solemnly and softly lay, 
Beneath the verdure of the plain, 
The warrior’s scattered bones away. 
Pay the deep reverence taught of old, 
The hamage of man’s heart to death, 
Nor trifle even with the mould 
Once quickened by the Almighty’s breath. 


The soul hath hallowed every part ;— 
That remnant of a martial brow, 
Those ribs that held the mighty heart, 
That strong arm—ah! ’tis strengthless now. 
Spare them each mouldering fragment spare 
Of God’s own image—let them rest, 
Till not a trace shall speak of where 
The awful likeness was impressed. 


For he was fresher from the hand 

That formed of earth the human face, 
And to the elements did stand 

In nearer kindred than our race. 
In many a flood to madness tost, 

In many a storm has been his path, 
He hid him not from heat or frost, 

But met them, and defied their wrath. 


Then were they kind—the forest here, 
Rivers and stiller waters, paid 
A tribute to the net and spear 
Of the red ruler of the shade, j 
Fruits on the woodland branches lay, 
Roots in the shaded mould below ; 
The stars looked forth to teach his way, 
The still earth warned him of the foe. 


A noble race! but they are gone, 
With their old forests wide and deep, 
And we have built our homes upon 
Fields where their generation sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, 
Upon their hills our harvest waves, 
Our lovers woo beneath their moon, 
Ab, let us spare at least their graves! 


me 














MELANGE. * 
Make yourself mirth with your particular fancy-Henry VIII, 


Mr. Canning and the Marquis of Wellesley were look. 
ing at a picture of the Deluge; the ark was in the middle 
distance ; in the fore-ground, or rather in the fore-sea, an 
elephant was seen struggling with his fate. ‘‘ I wonder,” 
said the Marquis, ‘that the elephant did not secure an in- 
side place in tHe ark.” ‘‘ He was too late,” replied Mr, 
Canning, ‘“ he was detained packing up his trunk.” #4 





Dr. Franklin, while at the court of France, showed him. 
self to be a little of the courtier. Being one day in the 
gardens of Versailles, showing the Queen some electrical 
experiments, she asked him, in a fit of raillery, if he did 
not dread the fate of Prometheus, who was so severely 
served for stealing fire from Heaven? ‘ Yes, please your 
Majesty, (replied Franklin, with great gallantry,) if I did 
not behold a pair of eyes this moment, which have stolen 
infinitely more fire from Jove than ever I did} pass unpu- 
nished, though they do more mischicf in a week than I 
have done in all my experiments.” 


oe 


*¢ So Captain Silk has just arrived at Versailles, I find,” 
said a lady, “‘ heavens, what a name for a soldier !” ‘ The 
best name in the world,” said Horace Smith, who was 
standing near at the time, ‘for silk, you know, never can 
be worsted !”” 





Mr. Sheridan once told Miss E. Harris, that she looked 
as blooming as the spring, but recollecting that the spring 
was not very promising, he added, ‘‘I would to God the 
spring would look like you.” 





A Frenchman residing in London, who is his own 

told a friend that he had made un repas delicieur ; that 
he had just eaten two = shops and four legs of mutton— 
Anglice: Two pork chops, and four sheep’s trotters. We 
recollect an Englishman declaring seriously, that he had 
often eaten at Paris the civit cat stewed, and that it was 
very good, and had quite a game taste ; it was, we presume, 
a Civet de lievre—stewed hare. 


A lady who rouged very highly, inquired of a gentle. 
man, under the idea of indisposition, how he thought she 
looked, the latter replied, “I really cannot tell, Madam, 
except you uncover your face.” 


During Curran’s last illness, his physician observed that 
he seemed to cough with more difficulty, he answered, 
‘That is rather surprising, as I have been practising all 
night,” 





Lord Bacon, on being asked to drink the King’s health, 
replied, that he would drink for his own health aud pray 
for that of the King.” 


. 





Dr. Parr and Lord Erskine are said to have been the 
vainest men of their times. At adinner, Dr. Parr, in ex- 
fatics with the conversational powers of Lord Erskine, 
called out to him, though his junior—‘‘ My Lord I mean 
to write your epitaph.” ‘Dr. Parr,” replied the noble 
lawyer, “it is a temptation to commit suicide.” 





*. 

“¢Why did you not admire my daughter?” said the Lady 

Archer to a gentlemen. ‘* Because,” said he, ‘I am ac- 

tually no judge of painting.” ‘ But surely,” rejoined her 

ladyship, ‘you never saw an angel that was not paipt- 
ed.” 





SEALING AN OATH. 


“Do you,” said Fanny t’other day, 

‘Tn earnest love me as you say ? 

Or are those tender wor led 

Alike to fifty girls beside ?” 

“ Dear, cruel girl,” cried I, ‘‘ forbear, 

For by those eyes—those lips, I swear—” 

She stopped me as the oath I took, 

And cried—“ You’ve sworn, now kiss the book.” ‘ 
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